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MUD ON PEGASUS 


CCASIONALLY in the past we have pointed out the difficulties 
O one encounters in properly applying the designation “poet.” Un- 
questionably it is a word loosely used and apparently to the public mind, 
if we are to judge by the press, a poet is any one who has at some time 
or other in his life written a few rhymes. Humorously, we might say 
that this, of course, overlooks the fact that children frequently “lisp in 
numbers,” and that logically carried out the designation could be made 
to apply to everyone. More seriously, the verse writer is definitely con- 
fused with the poet, the craftsman with the artist. Such confusion 
produces other confusions and there is one in particular which is in- 
jurious to the true poet’s place in the world and to poetry’s public 
esteem. We refer to certain enterprises, publicly labeled as sponsored 
by or participated in by “poets.” 

A recent case in point occurred at the New York World’s Fair on 
what was announced as a Poetry Day. Many of our readers may have 
received the slightly nauseating advance literature which was sent out 
in promotion of this “Day” by an organization very much more adept 
at obtaining publicity than fostering a rational appreciation of an art, 
by a “one-man” organization whose career is littered with “stunts.” 
But for those who did not see this screaming piece of cheapness, we 
might explain that a call was sounded to poets to assemble at the Fair 
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where a prize would be awarded for the best poem written on the spot. 
Presumably poetry was to be manufactured, like tires in the Firestone 
Exhibit, while the sightseers gaped or sneered. Picture the spectacle— 
fifty, one hundred, a thousand poets, each at his little table, ornamented 
by a goose quill (there must be some poetic touch), some indistinguish- 
able from an ordinary citizen by dress, but many others garbed for the 
role (for Mr. Visitor should be enabled to know a poet when he sees 
one). Hear the signal—possibly the plucking of a lyre as another poetic 
touch—and thereupon the quills, pens or pencils starting out at scratch. 
Imagine the throngs, respectfully roped off, intent on the dramatic 
sight. Then the great cheer which arises when the first to finish his 
poem waves his manuscript in air as a signal of his triumph. But 
enough— The setting is imaginative but the reality, no matter how 
worked out, could be nothing but cheap and degrading to poetry. 

Unfortunately, special as it may have been, this little Fair digres- 
sion is not an isolated instance of the exploitation of poetry and poets 
by those who profess to have their interest at heart. At the Fair itself 
there was another exhibition—manuscripts of “poems” displayed, at so 
many dollars per manuscript (cost borne by the “poet”) in a small booth 
which attracted no more visitors than an excavation in Manhattan on a 
clear day. And from time to time one reads of other, equally cheap if 
not flagrant, instances of the exploiters and their deluded who are won 
by failure to realize that there is as much difference between fame 
and notoriety as between poetry and doggerel; who also fail to realize 
that fame itself is a will-o’-the-wisp, that it is never had for the de- 
liberate seeking, that it comes, if at all, mysteriously to those whose only 
contribution toward it have been their own excellencies of performance. 

There is no method by which the field of poetry can be rid of its 
charlatans. But their operations can be limited if all who value the dig- 
nity of poetry, whether a genuine poet or only one who aspires so to be, 
would properly appraise a promotional enterprise or any other semi- 
racket and refuse to be drawn into it. Few of us but have received 
many announcements of these, for the suckers’ lists are incredibly long 
and amazingly all-inclusive. But it is not difficult to separate the sheep 
from the goats. And there is usually one simple test which can be ap- 
plied infallably—the question of money. Write it in the books that a 
request to participate through some payment, to purchase prestige, is 
the hallmark of the goats. Let those, who respect the art they practice 
or love, have wide and deep wastebaskets. Let them be discreet and we 
may yet win against those who, unwittingly or deliberately, seek to 
bog Pegasus in the mire. 
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PENTECOST 


It matters not that it was Monday, 
and that the hour was three, 

or that the year was in July 

and no flames were in the sky 

to see. 


The Spirit breathes whereso He wills 
and comes to children, too. 
Though some demand a sign to see, 
the lack of one contented me: 
I knew. 
SISTER M. CATHERINE, 0.S.U. 


DOWN-SETTLING 


There are days as natural as soil down-settling 

When it packs down bulbs, down bones, down bed-rock, 
Flats, slants, shifts earth-angles, goes home. 

There are days that settle; I have heard them. 

The room slips—I stand closer to the floor: 

Changes like this. Other times I have sat 

In a pod of silence—someone flings the door 

And lets the space in, lets the sea in, floods it. 


These things do it, 

Or reading down a page that sheds me like water, 
Or especially people when you go among them, 
Speak, and feel within-sounds that the body hears, 
As if in the chest the shake of a handful of bells 
Dissonantly sweet. These things do it. 


Like the images of bowls with the light just leaving them 
Are these times, strong with life and soon dissolved. 
They leave no residue; I have moved through them 
And finally to sleep, with the body slack 
As a cloak shaken out for winding. This is a day 
Not to be remembered. ‘This is a good day. 
ROSALIE MOORE. 
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BEYOND THE EARTH-BOUND BORDERS 
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It was no cry that I had heard before. 

It was no interrupted cry of birds, 
doomed too soon beneath the wings of death. 
It was no lover’s interrupted words. 

It was no gentle closing of a door. 

It was no sudden ceasing of a breath. 


In all the star-lit night, in all the quiet, 

there was a word with wings and none to fly it 

beyond the earth-bound borders of the night. 

The cry put out the faint but spreading light. 

And so I rose and walked into the gloom, 

while stars, like faith, shone brightly near the room. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


NO WORDS OF YOURS 


We are the waiting ones, though whom we wait, 
Or why, or for how long we wait, are things 
We do not know, or do not care to ask. 

We dream no troublous ecstasies of wings, 


And no persuasion brings us where we ate. 
A private sign, an inward voice, were all 
The banners leading us to here, and now 
We lean forever toward a listening wall, 


We lean forever inward for a sign’s 

Inaudible repeating voice, a chime 

Of hidden bells. ‘We creep beneath the sane 
Sunlight and the outward shapes of things to climb 


Upon our sight and search ourselves afield 
With whisperings, and shielded, cherished breath. 
Briefly and late we apprehend our hope, 
And push remotely forward out of death. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 








AUTUMN BORN 


Laughter comes to her mouth 
Like sun-dappled wavelets 
On deep lake-water— 
Laughter lies on her mouth 
Like sun 
On secret well-water. 
The wind garlands her hair; 
Night sponsors her wishes: 
She will love with laughter, 
Will laugh with love. 
SOPHIE HIMMELL. 


ACCOUNTED NOW ALL HOURS ARE 





At last has beautiful timid time 
Turned back its silent clock. 

Peace now that time is standing still; 
O peace now on the timeless world; 
Peace now that none may kill. 


The hours waged their war and death— 
That arrogant, gay one always laughing— 
Retreated like a stricken thing; 

More marvelously dead for being 

Life that could not laugh nor sing. 


Accounted now all hours are. 
Morning and noon and night are one. 
Hush, hush for beauty’s sake alone. 
Time standing still is turning back 
And life is leaping out of stone! 


And fire wreathes the world and gay 
Flames dash across the firmament. 
And man, that creature of despair, 
Leaps with the flames and then stands still— 
Amazed to see life everywhere! 
ALBERT CLEMENTS. 
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THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 


Not even the tongue can loosen 
The knots that sharp tongues tie. 
Sometimes they stop the very blood; 
Sometimes their victims die. 

SISTER MIRIAM. 


POEM AT DUSK 


The wind brings over from the orchard now 
A gust of brandy bruised from fallen fruit, 
And reek of mossy bole and bough 

From olden trees rain-rotted to the root. 


I came up by the orchard, looking at the moon, 
The golden globe, October’s plenilune. 

The last dark strip had fallen from her there 
And left the full gold kernel bare. 

Over a stile she lifted into night; 

Her gold dimmed down to silver, then to white; 
And pouring on me all her radiant might 

She pressed iambic whispers from my mouth: 


Now do the days of brittle leaves unfold, 

And brown melodious birds blow south, 

And harvesters, with deadly edges curved and cold, 
Nestle to work, to rip the ripened load, 

And toss the scissored sweetness in their road. 

Now come the evenings framed of frigid blue 

Dimpled with evening’s drop of quaking light, 

When any poet, whistling up the road, 

Stands suddenly awed, and loves the flowering night— 
Hush-rounded, lovely, lustrous as a dew, 

The perfect moment, too divine to stay, 

Gathers and globes upon his trembling sight .. . 

Bright teardrop planet, grass and orchard musk, 

The moon stripped clean of last night’s slender husk, 
And swallowy barn-walls, swamped with sweetening hay, 
A fragrant presence dim and massive in the dusk. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 











WORDS 


I gathered Your words last summer— 
They had such a light caress 

That I folded them closely within me 
And hid them inside my dress. 


But now it is winter and windy— 
My garment is not betrayed— 
But the words are within me, hurting, 
And I am alone and afraid. 
ROSEMARY ANDERSON. 


THE WELL-SWEEP 


The pole that swung from the forked tree 
Dangled its pail invitingly. 

A well-sweep was the place we found 

A surer peace than all around. 

A thousand fingers had picked up 

From its bent nail the soothing cup. 
One paused with flagstones underfoot, 
Herb robert and the fern’s green shoot, 
Then turning to the open well, 

Tossed in the pail and watched it fall. 
Downward the weighted pole it brought, 
Then up again .. . the chain drew taut. 


Cup to the lips in silent pledge, 
He felt he stood upon an edge 
Of something that he could not tell 
But which was deep and bountiful. 
The power, the depth the well-sweep had 
Was like a wealth and made him glad. 
Smooth-stoned, moss-greened, and circular, 
One might gaze in and see a star. 
Above, the pole from its forked tree 
Aimed with an air of certainty. 

DANIEL SMYTHE. 
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FIVE DAYS BEFORE JULY 


Color upon the hills before the sun, 

Before the rain the scent upon the air, 

Sleep warm about the limbs and the limbs aware, 
The lifted cup, the poem not yet begun; 

Not one of all these breaking—the Scorpion 

Pale in June dusk, and the sad queen in her chair— 
Heart-close, not one but the full time shall compare 
Its sweetness to that promise and be undone. 


So do I watch past midnight darkened lands 

But eastward and arising, where even now 

Spreads forth the hidden dawn— A moment more, 

A breath, and there strikes along the shapeless bough 

Golden, and gold over heaven, at morning’s core, 

The beloved face first seen, the outstretched hands. 
ELIZABETH WOOD. 


FAMILY HISTORY 


My father’s father’s father and he who fathered him 
Were men whose last horizon was drawn forever down 
A furlong in the distance where homely hills grow dim 
And roads run on, disdaining a little market town. 


Their hearts and heads were harnessed to acres always known, 
And even death was kindly and sowed them close at hand, 
Til resurrection morning asleep among their own, 

Beneath the loved in living—the deep, the loamy land. 


But one of them one morning just after milking-time 
Saw curlews flying over beyond the boreen’s bend, 
And took the white road after, a long and lonely road 
Past Aran and the ocean; and no one knows the end. 


It’s tenderly I’m folding live earth in my two fists 
The way one warms a linnet struck down from winter skies. 
The kinks of timeless plowing are rigid in my wrists— 

Yet he, the lost, the drowned one, goes seaward in my eyes. 
JOHN MAHER MURPHY. 
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FLAME AND FLIGHT 


Flaming into my heart to keep it warm 
When dusk fell windily, 

It was a hearth against the night, the storm: 
Your love for me. 


Flying to reach you in the farthest sky 
When dawn broke boldly through, 
It was a wingéd thing to lift me high: 
My love for you. 
SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA. 


O DIVIDED ENDEAVOR— 


Still I must clothe you, house you, 
body, body that lies, 

telling me by these eyes 

the sun nightly dies. 


Age-long I strove to learn 
how eagle sun soars ever, 
seeks the dark eyrie never. 
O divided endeavor— 


for though I daily watch 

him godlike in beauty go, 
still—steadfast—I would know 
it is not, cannot be so. 


Still I must warm you, feed you, 
often with hard-won food, 
replenish with drink I have brewed 
your murmuring river of blood, 


so shallow, so quickly drained. 
(Lies, lies. O speak instead 
of the Fountainhead, 
the true, the living Bread.) 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 
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IT IS YOUR HANDS 


It is your hands, age-marked, the knuckles largened . . . 
I have made notes in a book whose page is margined 
with clumsy, inadequate words, crossed out, rejected, 
unable to move for what I would have them say. 
There is no way 
to tell how the chastened hands of a woman look 
at rest in her lap, or clasped behind her head: 
Words will not serve for the yellow lamplight shed 
on the still hands of a woman outworn, neglected. 
I have no fear of your face where wars now ended 
have left the unbroken pride 
of victory bought too dearly. 
I know that you wear God’s face, or very nearly. 
It is your hands and their strength unsatisfied— 
only your hands that find me undefended. 

GILBERT MAXWELL. 


LYRIC FOR TRUELOVE 


Truelove, Truelove, awake from your sleeping; 

The sun is long hours past dawning and we 

Have a tryst in the woodland that we ought be keeping 
Under a flowering tree. 


A young scented wind hastens by to remind us 
The season is on us, the hour is right. 

O do you remember an April behind us 

When dogwood bined rosy and white? 


Your voice was a singing bird caught in the branches, 
Your hair a bright river that curved as it fell 

And silky your eyelids were, cool as the blossoms, 
Your mouth, for my thirst, was a well. 


Truelove, Truelove, arise for our trysting; 
Leave your throat bare and your long hair undone; 
We'll lean to each other where wild boughs are misting 
And shake out our dreams in the sun. 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 








LANDMARK 


He set these trees, 
These sages in a row, 
To mark the line 


Two hundred years ago. 


Now none knows where 

His buckled shoes have gone, 
Nor whom he loved, 

Nor whom he frowned upon. 


And yet what matter 
How he walked or spoke— 
He was the kind of man 
That chooses oak. 
GRACE MANSFIELD. 


HE SITS OUT A DANCE IN WARTIME 


It is hard to believe, 
here, in moonlight, 
with music’s intricate 
indices of dance; 


hard to believe, 

for the stars whirl 

over the roof, 

in ancient, grooved advance. 


- Oh I would think 
on stars, and leaves falling, 
on music, too, 
and a moon; 


yet I hear always, 
under music, calling, 
challenge old as stars, 
and a stern tune. 
EARL DANIELS. 
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COLLEGE LECTURER 


By his out-thrust chin, 
His interrogation of the ceiling, 
By harassed hair 
And a somewhat formless suit, 
One discerns the poet, 
The young man of feeling 
Who pauses here en route 
To Spain, to Finland, 
To (possibly) Parnassus. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 


ON THE COMING OF THE WORD 
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Out of Heaven, wonder-spurred, 
Arrow-swift, obeying aim; 

Bearing words fraught with the Word, 
The wing-hurled Angel came. 


He entered without let of door 

Where Mary knelt before her prayer; 
Her knees an ardour on the floor, 

Half cushioned on her teen-bright hair. 


Save for the wings no one would know 
Which was angel, which was maid.— 
Could odor come from burning snow 


*Twould be the scent the lilies laid 


Before her heart when it looked up 
To question him who was from God:— 
His voice poured rich as wine from cup: 
“Hail! Maid-Lily of the Lord!” ... 


The silence was an altitude 

Of peace beyond the scale of bird. 
And Gabriel an interlude 

Of wings between her and the Word. 











The Angel spoke: (his voice had knelt). 

His words were attars, vibrant, white. 

And Mary in her quick womb felt 

The Infant-Flickering of the Light... . 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


THE TRIO 


Now Celia, with the first frost on her hair, 
Dares her new cello; Charlotte, more adept, 
Fiddles, bringing out the air; 

The ivories are swept 

By Alice, swaying there. 


So all the room is intertwined with sound; 
The melodies weave richly in and out; 

I sit as one whom meteors fall around, 
And this is what I talk about 

When I say, “music.” 


It is not perfect music; and a dial’s turn 
Would summon sounds to substitute for bliss, 
Perfect, precise and far—invention’s choir— 
And greatly to be praised!—but never this! 


For there’s a bridge that all of us must build 
From what we are, to what we wish to be, 

And here within this room are three who willed 
A bright tranquility, 

An arch to be a rainbow toward the last. 

With Mozart, Schubert, Brahms, they bind 
The unknown future to the certain past. 


Though all the world around them is in flux, 
This is secure. So let the arrogant ear 
Yield to the deeper mind that understands— 
This faltering is not faltering of the heart, 
But only of the hands. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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AUTUMN PASTURE 


I like these late afternoons, the creek’s murmur, 
The pasture’s friendliness. Going for the cows 
I find them on the highest slopes among the pennyroyal 
And thyme, feeding from the fall-soaked fields. 
Along the wall woodbine colors hang 
Over the stones that winter ice will sharpen. 
This is an upland pasture, awaiting wild December snows 
While I await long evenings by the fire. 
LANSING CHRISTMAN. 


AS I HAVE THEE 


I may not ever look upon Thy face— 
I do not think for me is meant that grace 
Yet I do find Thee here in every place. 


Thy heart is but the hidden bleeding rose— 
Thy soul—the untrodden white from virgin snows 
That melts a spring of love that deeply flows. 


Thy smile descants in uncreated hue 
Of sunlight caught on leaves for hours too few. 
Thy tears lie ’neath the still cool sheen of dew. 


Thy gentle grace no anger ever mars. 
Thy patience molds invincible bright bars. 
Thy wonder’s traced amid the tangled stars. 


Thy hands, in tender solace, offer power 
That fashioned men in Thy triumphant hour. 
Thy eyes have shadow blue from Mary’s flower. 


Beside Thy feet I dare to yearn to kneel 
That I may glimpse Thy moving hands and feel 
The touch of garments round Thy scarred heel. 


Thy moods are swift yet sweet as nuns at prayer. 
Thy voice trades songs with men and children fair. 
Thy breath is wind upon my throat and hair. 
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As trees Thy arms yield succor from the foe. 
I tell Thee dreams that only Thou mayest know. 
I have You, God, wherever I must go. 
MARY CLAGRET MAGRUDER. 


THRESHING AFTER DELAY 


For days no beaten straw had coursed 
From out the blower’s hood; 

This stubble took—from rain and rain— 
The hue of weathered wood; 

And now, a yellow disk remains 


To mark where each shock stood. 


This stubble all was golden when 
The binder sang its paean— 
A gold such as one might, perchance, 
From pumpkin blossoms drain. 
It is a boon that of that wealth 
These few bright coins remain. 
ALBERT EISELE. 


CANDLE AND CHILD 


Here you are lost within the candle’s glow, 
Regarding fire with wondering eyes. 
Just so did man in days gone by 
Marvel to see a god bring down his gift 
From the dark skies. 
Approach the flame. 
This mystery has no boundary, no name. 
Water and earth you know, and knew before, 
‘But not the third ... the spear of light 
With crimson at its core. 
Approach and stand. Keep back the grasping hand, 
From this bright treasure, from this little sun. 
Along the air the path of light moves down. 
The race will soon be done, 
And there will be again the darkness in the skies, 
And wonder . . . dying in your eyes. 
SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN. 
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TO MODERN WRITERS ON THE 
ARTHURIAN LEGEND 


If in your grey and lonely dawns 
The stars of vision pale, 

Sing a song of Camelot 

But do not sing the Grail. 


No lilting lance of yours will meet 
Shield of the maiden knight 

Who rides alone forever 

Just beyond your sight. 


You may with facile pen portray him 
In a new surmise, 

But it takes an ancient joy to read 
The white dreams in his eyes. 


Who know not what it means to go 
In armored order clad, 

Sing a song of Lancelot 

But not of Galahad. 


HARVEST AT SARATOGA 


They are mowing the grass today at Saratoga, 
Over the battlefields the long ranks fall. 
Bluer than smoke that drifts above a battle, 
The misty aster drifts, and covers all. 


So, in an older year, another mowing 

Cut from the sunlit field with shot and shell 
Another bloom, not blue, but bright and glowing, 
Brilliant with life, and dying as it fell. 


And then, as now, the silent mountains waited 
The end of carnage and the wrath of men; 
Knowing that grass returns, and the wild blue aster, 
Claiming a bloody field for life again. 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 
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BORROWERS OF WISDOM 
By A. M. SULLIVAN 


NE OF the distractions in listening to a competent actor do 
O “Hamlet” is the constant flourish of familiar lines, quotations 
that are part of the economy and embellishment of current speech. 
The man of ordinary reading experience feels that he could play 
Hamlet or Polonius by placing the popular quotations in their proper 
sequence. In the parlor game of quotations it is a shrewd but not 
very courageous guess to attribute the familiar classic line to Shake- 
speare, when Ben Jonson, Fletcher, Herrick, and Donne have con- 
tributed their fewer but none the less golden phrases to the coinage 
of cultured speech. 

Quotations are selected for their philosophic content, their meta- 
phoric beauty, their clever apposition of obvious phrases, their daring 
of statement. Crashaw’s “Whoever she be, that not impossible she” 
has that daring and beauty of word association. Sir John Suckling’s 
lyric opening ““Why so pale and wan, fond lover?” has the strange- 
ness that is the badge of poetic speech. Sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury poets loved the carefully wrought conceit. Eighteenth century 
poets, feeling a moral responsibility to the reader, attempted to inform 
him in the compact and epigrammatic couplet. Alexander Pope re- 
duced the teaching of ethics and manner to incisive iambic lines that 
are the joy of the motto-makers. Despite the apparent fact that Pope’s 
couplets often reflected the pragmatic reasoning of Lord Bolingbroke, 
the “Essay on Man” does rise far beyond the level of a homily. But 
when Pope is quoted, we are usually more interested in philosophic wit, 
than in the peculiar wisdom that is poetry. 

It might be interesting to ask “How is a quotation made? What 
are the characteristics of the line that, once spoken, echoes through 
the generations and becomes the motto, the text for the sermon, the 
germ of the creative intellect? Who gives the chosen phrase currency, 
the literary critic or the lay reader?” Each quotation explains its own 
survival, but suspicion points to the lay reader as the medium of cir- 
‘culation. Shakespeare is remembered for the many bright threads in 
the literary shawl. Constant attendance at the plays made many 
speeches familiar to the ear, particularly those of Hamlet, most quoted 
of the plays, and also most dramatic in audience appeal. There were 
other dramatists of the sixteenth century, Marlowe, Dekker, and 
Massinger, less quoted because less impressed on the memory through 
dramatic repetition. 
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That which the mind of man retains is that which is important 
to his esthetic salvation, no matter how wise or frivolous the line may 
be. When someone quotes Waller’s “Go, lovely rose” he is possessed 
of a mood in which the love of natural beauty is doubly felt because 
of the certainty of its passing. When Pope says: 


Be not the first by whom the new are tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside, 


he is offering the design for middle-class mediocrity and stating a 
heresy which no creative mind will accept. Goldsmith, who wrote 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray, 
indulged in sentimental fallacy. “Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of 
the plain” comes more pleasantly to the mind of Goldsmith’s readers, 
conjuring the image of their own childhood towns. 

There are many poets who survive only in a single line. Philip 
Freneau of our own Revolutionary period is known for a phrase, “The 
frail duration of a flower.” The Greek anthology represents the gath- 
ered fragments of poets known only for a few lines, but that is the 
accident of time rather than the winnowing process of the intervening 
centuries. 

The ability to classify and identify quotations is an esthetic ac- 
complishment, but it is secondary to the pioneering pleasure of discover- 
ing great lines through one’s own reading. When Shakespeare is quoted 
it might be doubly effective to recall Marlowe, the “midget Sophocles.” 
If someone quotes Shelley’s “Hail to thee, blithe spirit!” for the sky- 
lark, it is a joy to answer with the equally beautiful “Bird of the 
wilderness, blithesome and cumberless,” by James Hogg, the Etrick 
shepherd. The pairing of quotations is a challenge to the exhibitionist 
who has the scavenger talent of sweeping up echoes, and retaining 
them for parlor use. 

There are some popular traps in quotation. “Mary had a little 
lamb” is not a Mother Goose rhyme, but was written by a New Eng- 
land lady, Sarah J. Hale, while Longfellow of all persons was guilty 
of “There was a little girl and she had a little curl, right in the middle 
of her forehead.” Longfellow, who is making a strenuous fight for 
restoration after the lost glory of his poetic platitudes such as “Life is 
real, life is earnest and the grave is not the goal,” is today being re- 
membered for better verses such as the sestet from the sonnet “The 
Sound of the Sea,” a pocm thoroughly worthy of Matthew Arnold or 
Wordsworth: 
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So comes to us at times from the unknown, 
And inaccessible solitudes of being 

The rushing of the sea tides of the soul; 

And inspirations, that we deem our own, 

Are some divine foreshadowing and foreseeing 
Of things beyond our reason and control. 


There is also the tendency to sneer at the old Quaker bard Whittier, 
who had an individualism not shared by the Cambridge Olympians. 
Whittier was full of propaganda and cant, but what modern can 
equal the idyll “Snowbound” for quotable lines, especially: 


That Life is ever lord of Death 
And Love can never lose its own! 


His popular couplet from “Maude Muller” is often attributed to 
Alexander Pope, for no other reason than that it happens to be a 
heroic couplet: 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been!” 


When one listens to the critical appraisals of the poetry of other days 
it would seem that time would stamp a date upon a quotation. At a 
meeting of teachers of English, the following quotation was attributed 
to Sappho, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
None guessed that 


Parting is all we know of Heaven 
And all we need of Hell 


was written by the shy bard of Amherst, Emily Dickinson. 

To what extent are the moderns quoted? It takes time to make 
a motto, and centuries of repetition to indent an axiom in the tradi- 
tions of a people. Let us believe that our poets of this generation will 
bequeath their share of these mosaics to the durable wisdom of the 
world. A line or two from Adelaide Crapsey should have a living 
quality. Who can forget her observation of the wind-tortured tree 
_ when she asks: 
Is it as plainly in our living shown 
By slant and twist, which way the wind has blown? 


Would you identify these lines as quickly as the gems of wisdom you 
heard while listening to Hamlet? They have been spoken by the poets 
of our own day: 

Good fences make good neighbors. 
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Sleep softly, eagle forgotten, under the stone 
Time has a way with you there, and the clay has its own. 


Love, thou art Priest at Heaven’s shrine. 
The truth thou knowest, cry again! 
My breasts are beautiful with milk. 
I am the mother to all living men. 


Familiar as an old mistake, and futile as regret. 


These lines, in the order as quoted, are from poets who have achieved 
a major rating in the judgment of critics: Robert Frost, Vachel Lind- 
say, Anna Hempstead Branch, Edwin Arlington Robinson. Can we 
be sure that every deserving and inspired line will be salvaged, or 
will it “blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on the desert air”? 
We may only hope that the muses look after their own, and that the 
radio-active quality of a great phrase or stanza will attract the dis- 
cerning eye to its hiding place no matter how deep the rubbish of 
type or time around it. 

As for our own selfish enjoyment, the search for quotable lines 
will be incentive to wider reading, and more selective study of modern 
writers. The purpose of quotation in conversation, public utterance, 
or writing, is economy. We employ the tool of another, acknowledge 
the label, and make a short cut to the goal of the argument. We bor- 
row the bright phrase, wise words, the artistic hint of another as a 
rhetorical device for the added strength and beauty it brings to our 
own speech. The quotation must be apt or it intrudes. If the in- 
cised phrase is flagrantly superior to our language then we suffer from 
invidious comparison and risk the charge of using the quotation as a 
crutch. If the quotation is used as a display of wit or learning, it is 
conspicuous by its lack of application or propriety. Some camp- 
followers of the muse quote without much provocation and with little 
or no relevance to the subject under discussion, especially the man 
with a few French phrases from Ronsard or Villon. 

The genuine seeker of precise meaning and cultured expression is 
concerned first with the utility of a borrowed line and the good taste 
of its application, and subsequently with the embellishment of his 
own diction and the enlargement of his storehouse of the “best words 
in the best order” for the hours of reverie. Singularly blessed is he 
who, not having words of his own to express an idea, has a well-ordered 
treasury of the wisdom of others, and additionally the sense to use it 
with good taste. 
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Every student has heard Emerson’s “Hymn at the Concord 
Monument”: 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world— 


but how many have searched through Emerson’s lesser poems for the 
bright fragment, such as this philosophic image from Xenophanes: 


To know one element, explore another, 
And in the second reappears the first. 

The specious panorama of a year 

But multiplies the image of a day, 

A belt of mirrors round a taper’s flame; 
And universal Nature, through her vast 
And crowded whole, and infinite paroquet, 
Repeats one note. 


Some lines are quoted more for philosophy, and less for an inherent 
beauty. The eclectic sampler may take the wisdom where he finds it, 
but his greater joy is in the discovery of line and strophe which has 
only the strangeness of pigment to warrant its saving: for instance, 
Elinor Wylie’s concluding line in “Address to My Soul”: 


Accept the stricter mould 
That makes you singular. 


The line itself loses some of its aura out of the context, but it is the 
dramatic summation of her design for life. 

Some poets have few lines that are quotable, and their effects are 
achieved in totality. Swinburne does not lend himself easily to ex- 
cerpt, nor does a modern like John Gould Fletcher unless one is inter- 
ested only in a musical chord or an image. James Joyce’s poem “I 
hear an army charging upon the land,” is an ear poem of great beauty 
without a line that invites special attention. Hart Crane is not espe- 
cially quotable, except for the power of his images. 

Not all quotations can be chosen for precept or word beauty 
among the moderns. When the eye studies a distorted image of the 
day, it may help to explain our age and its philosophies. We can re- 
member the picture for its criticism. ‘The moderns have searched for 
the expressive phrase to give the color and flavor of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Who is best suited to interpret the confused hour, is a matter 
of opinion. It depends on whether one selects a romantic or realistic 


vantage point. It might be through the eyes of William Griffith, 
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ignoring the industrial and social problems for the perennial discovery 
of a spring morning; it might be through the eyes of Alan Seegar, 
who loved the clangor and glamour of war. But the temper of the 
age is not with the thrushes of Heaven or the glory of arms. The 
poet has learned that the grandeur of armed combat had its heydey 
in individual combat, in which a personal victory for Achilles, Beowulf, 
Siegfried, or Cuchullain, was of more importance than a salient on 
the engineer’s map designated as Hill 79, the estimated price of which 
is $0,000 lives and $5,000,000 in ammunition. The new poets are 
not so eager to carry the banner, as were Alan Seegar, Rupert Brooke, 
and Joyce Kilmer. 

Quotations from Messrs. Auden, MacNeice and Fearing may be 
more in favor for their political irony, although somewhat more diffi- 
cult to impress on the memory. Much contemporary poetry of irony 
is mere etching on the plates of memory, because they lack a univer- 
sality of appeal. Modern lyric voices should fare better with pos- 
terity than the strictly social poets. The question can be asked “Where 
shall we look today for the quotable line?” The answer can only be 
an oracle’s indefinite command: “Read, consider, remember!” The 
poets of today and tomorrow will discover no new principles or truths, 
but they will find ways of saying the same old things in a fresh choice 
of symbol and diction. In their anger and rapture the reader will 
learn something of the temper of the age in which they lived. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Revolt, by John Bunker. New York: Campion Press. $1.50. 
Whether or not “Revolt” is a great poem time will decide. Read 

at a time such as this when the external fabric of civilization as well 
as the internal fiber of culture is being attacked, it is a moving docu- 
ment. Certainly it will appeal to the many critics of modern poetry 
who have been rebuffed by the pessimism of our more typical poets 
as well as to those Catholics who have complained about the lack of 
social references in Catholic poetry. “Revolt” is wholly of our own 
times when: 

The air is heavy and the sky black 

Not a leaf stirs, the voices of the birds are silent, 

And a great stillness has fallen upon the peoples— 

A stillness whether of fear or anger I know not, 

Only I feel the hour of storm approaching, 

Amid the gathering shadows, 

In this strange darkness. 
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Mr. Bunker pictures the revolt as a deep elemental agony of the 
human race expressed in an irrational anger against the whole social 
structure. Mankind is rising against the “aristocrats”; the masters in 
their houses must be liquidated. The passage on the revolt of the 
masses against wealth is a more trenchant indictment of man’s in- 
humanity to man than any of the professional Marxist poetry I have 
read. That is because Mr. Bunker is not writing as a partisan of a 
political group but as a poet stirred to the depth by the plight of man. 

His voice of the people is also a voice of judgment. It speaks 
like thunder not only against irresponsible wealth but against the men 
of the pen, the “delvers into filth and foul imaginings” who have mis- 
led mankind. One of Mr. Bunker’s devices consists of strikingly ap- 
propriate allusions to the past in literature and history. Here he echoes 
Shakespeare with excellent results: 


How say you, resolute 

Grapplers with demons in the cellarage, 

Dauntless explorers of the obscene profound, 

What wisdom have you wrenched from your long combat 
And fell interrogation of the blood’s dark humours? 
Smells it of incest or the unnatural act 

Of woman and beast? . . . O piercing eyes 

That see so much below and nothing upwards. 


The scoffers who have faith in nothing, the men of knowledge who 
have cultivated their minds at the price of their souls are similarly 
stigmatized. Mr. Bunker’s lofty wrath is kept for the leaders of the 
nations, the desperate captains of the people, to whom he says: 


Build up the iron wall of hate between them... 
Build up the iron wall and plug each crevice 
Tighter than tight; let be no doors or windows 
Lest the infection pass, the dread contagion 
Of being human. 

~ They who are about to die 
Salute you: 

Heil, Hatred!” 


In the second half of the poem Mr. Bunker develops the theme 
of compassion and man’s heritage of courage and love in Christ and 
the saints. Unobtrusively the idea of the mystical body gives mean- 
ing and purpose to this dark universe of hatred. The not-to-be- 
evaded, austere injunction: “Love one another,” the call to sainthood 
implied in the command to love one’s enemies and to bear one an- 
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other’s burdens, explains life as “the cruel reward and happy Golgotha.” 
Our peace on earth is our suffering with Christ; the essential wisdom 
is the folly of the Cross. The poem concludes on this note of resigna- 
tion and courage: 


Because I suffer with the most suffering, 
Because, another being stricken, I too fall, 
Because I take all men to my bosom, 
Their anguishes, their shames, their weaknesses, 
Their pains, hurts, woes, degradations—all! 
Therefore, in that immense embrace 

I take also with the evil, good: 

I see all beauty with all others’ eyes; 

My voice has place in every song 

Sung or to be sung; ... 

And over all death and sin 

And all their spawn of doubts and lies 

I conquer with the heroes and the saints! 


“Revolt” deserves wide reading, if only because it attempts to say 
what so many Christians think and feel. If America is serious in its 
literary search for a spiritual center, an intellectual and emotional 
source for its defense of democracy, it might begin with “Revolt.” 
It can be read by all with profit, and it may very well be one of the 
most significant poems of our times. Mr. Bunker is no recent con- 
vert from chaotic liberalism, but a sane thinker as well as an inspir- 
ing poet.—F. X. C. 


Let Each Man Remember, by Josephine Jacobsen. Dallas: The Kaleido- 
graph Press. $2.00. 

There are few poets writing today whose poems are so explicitly 
marked with distinction as are those of Josephine Jacobsen. This is a 
distinction of both intellect, with its exact clarity and beauty of ex- 
pression, and a heart with wide sympathies and interest—a distinction 
which consistently lends originality and charm to all she writes. There 
are occasions when the force of a poem comes primarily from a vigor- 
ous and alert mind, when the surge of emotional content bubbles up 
thinly; but Mrs. Jacobsen is amply capable of remarkably impas- 
sioned utterance. In her satire, which dominates only a number of 
these poems, underlying sorrow rather than bitterness is the order but 
her strictures nonetheless find their targets unerringly. “Prelude” 
falls particularly in this category but as well the final stanza of “Non 
Sum Dignis” can be cited: 
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But where the altar-candles die 
Waits God, and in a corner prays 
The last of heroes who will try 
The Gate again in seven days. 


Some of her best lyric flights are to be found under the general 
heading of “The Queen’s Songs,” in “Morning Walk,” “This My Heart 
Knows” and “The Lake,” to mention a few. Thus from “Old Song”: 
Love only shall save you; put from you your bright sword ere it be broken, 
Here only is joy, draw you close and drink of it deep to your ease, 


Here shall your courage find meed to its full and your best word be spoken, 
And the hunger which gave you no respite, this thing shall appease. 


and again the final quatrain from “Listen, David!”: 


David, David, kindle our thin fingers 

To snare the giant and wake the golden string, 
Quick before we lose you,—quick while still lingers 
The echo of you, David, harper, fighter, king! 

Certain poems fall too readily into the recitative to achieve similar 
success—the grouping under “Laurentides” provide extremely apt ob- 
servation and word pictures but are not sufficiently shot through with 
emotional content to lift them much above the treatment a prose 
writer might have given the same themes. In the same category are 
such poems as “This Was the House of General Lee” and “Jewel 
Sequence” where always there is power and excellence in the medita- 
tion but little truly poetic impact for the reader. It would be unfair 
to contrast these with such a trenchant poem as “Prelude” but some 
of the superb elements which characterize the latter might well have 
been introduced into the former with only a slight change in treatment. 

Mrs. Jacobsen’s major virtues as a poet are evident in the book’s 
most ambitious work, the sonnet sequence, “Winter Castle”; and the 
reader will delight in an abundance of felicitously chosen lines, of 
hauntingly beautiful passages and of sure evocation of emotion. The 
theme is love and because of this fact the sequence invites comparison 
with others in the same vein which we have recently had from other 
poets. In Mrs. Jacobsen’s favor it must immediately be advanced that 
she is in no whit imitative and the resemblances are solely those of 
“love sonnets.” But at the same time, the whole effect for the reader 
is not sufficiently distinguished—the sequence is on a par but not 
above, not great. 

Yet greatness is within Mrs. Jacobsen’s reach. Her work has 
won instant recognition from many editors, she began with qualities 
which many others only acquire after years of trial and error, and it is 
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certain that if she continues she will climb very high. Meanwhile 
she has contributed an admirable collection of poems.—J. G. B. 


Weep and Prepare, by Raymond E. F. Larsson. New York: Coward- 
McCann, Incorporated. $2.50. 

Here, in words that sometimes stammer, sometimes sigh and al- 
ways lift like prayer, is the case-history of a soul fighting through 
affliction to victory. It is the record of a sensitive and profoundly 
Catholic spirit feeling its way to God along dark aisles of agony and 
desolation. This is no book for the reader whose capacity is limited 
to easy lyrics and to rhymes turned trimly. It is not a book of be- 
guiling literary fretwork. Its burden is the weeping of gentleness 
under the whips of malice, the recoil of personality from all that 
would imprison and degrade it, the “sad sweet plea for pity and for 
peace” of which Shaemas O’Sheel spoke when he sang of those “who 
went to battle forth and always fell.” 

Prophecy and terror are in these pages. Theme and treatment 
alike bear bruises of the “dark years, dark presences” with which the 
author has wrestled. The cruelties and perplexities pressing upon this 
generation leave here their scars; and from these poems rises a lamenta- 
tion worthy of the travail. If now and then the cry is angry or fitful, 
if the supplication seems to break into sobs and discords, so much the 
more solemnly does the heart echo to the anthem. 

Poetically the accents and the patterns are intricate. But they 
are not eccentric. The phrasing is often irregular, even at times in- 
choate and disharmonic, yet the meaning and the music strike through 
with gathering majesty. Occasional passages move into azure clarity 
and elevation: 

(with this 
blue evening flooding down 
to drown us 

what were the words 

I might have said to you 
to make the evening splendid 
with a flare 

and fair 
immortal flowers 
crowd the dark wintry 
gardens of our eyes?) 


Excerpts, for all they suggest, afford only a fragmentary idea 
of the sustained sweep and psalmic quality of the fifty-or-more poems 
complete in the volume. Many of the pieces were written for musical 
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accompaniment or choral recitation. The recitative “Good Friday 
Music,” in two parts, is a chant of almost terrifying power. Reading 
it silently, one seems to stand in the actual shadow of the Crucifixion. 
Imagination trembles to surmise the effect of a rendition in chorus. 
Of similar plangency and pathos is the heart-shaking “Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik.” 

There are other masterpieces which burn in the memory. “Com- 
pline of the Men of Peace,” “The Hymn,” “Processional for Peni- 
tents,” “The Contemplation of the Word,” “To the Queen of Heaven 
and the Mother of God,”—the very titles show how in the obscure 
night of his soul this poet has walked with Saints. Against these sound- 
ings, most other modern Catholic poetry seems lost in shallows. “Weep 
and Prepare” is a book to be kept in the library of the mind, a book 
for meditation as well as music. It is permanent Catholic litera- 
ture. Whatever demons may have diced for the soul of Raymond E. 
F. Larsson—whether they were devils of the right-wing or of the 
left—here is convincing testimony that they have lost the toss. And 
as the heart rises to find a fervent “Deus meus et omnia!” at the be- 
ginning of the book, so the same heart offers a humble “Deo gratias!” 
at the end.—C. J. L. 


Tapers to the Sun, by Alberta McMahon Sherwin. New York: The 
Wings Press. $1.50. 

In writing of her mother, Mrs. Sherwin might have been writ- 
ing of herself when she states in “Within the Crystal” that “round 
her nature spread a subtle lure.” For Mrs. Sherwin, as is evident by 
the majority of her titles, is very much engaged with nature, and con- 
stantly gives evidence of her joy in the multifarious creations which 
are embraced in that term. Her delight prompts eloquent, yet simple, 
expression in “No Weariness,” which is probably the peak of her poetic 
achievement in this collection: 


= Like little children still we cry, 
“Oh, tell the story just the same!” 
We would not change it by a word, 
Or give the rose another name. 


But it is not often that she translates her preoccupation into poems 
which have lasting value. She has apparently rested content—and 
contentment is often times a sedative rather than a stimulant—with 
observation; she has seen beauty but it seldom has transported her into 
any- impassioned articulateness. Where her mind has caught up the 
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wonders, she expresses those truths which are common in man’s knowl- 
edge but which should be uncommon to the poet. This lack of emo- 
tion is frequently observable in verse on other themes, as in “Memorial 
Day” with its concluding line, “These slumberers are done with care 
and woe”; or that of “Quiet Depth”—“Love-haloed beauty, time can 
never fade.” With many others, Mrs. Sherwin has mastered the tech- 
nique of verse-writing, but only occasionally selects a genuine poetic 
concept. One is provided a uniformly pleasant time through her book 
but seldom finds himself shot upward on any crest of powerful emotion 
or thought. Once Mrs. Sherwin accepts the idea that the poet must do 
more than depict, she will be on the proper path.—J. G. B. 


Poetry in the Classroom, by William R. Kelly, Helen M. Brogan and 
Donald F. Conners. New York: W. H. Sadlier, Incorporated. $1.60. 


Although it is not so stated, “Poetry in the Classroom,” is in the 
nature of a supplement to the collections of poems for children re- 
cently compiled by this same trio of editors. In those collections six 
volumes in all—poems were selected for their appeai to children in 
the various class groups. This new volume is addressed to the teacher 
and valuably demonstrates methods by which the collections can suc- 
cessfully be used. The authors’ underlying idea—that love of poetry 
can be fostered or killed in the classroom—is sound, as is the course 
which they have plotted to foster that love. This quotation will not 
only illustrate but be recognized for its absolute truth: “The teacher 
can help children discover poetry; she can make them eager to re- 
member the poems which they have studied and to search for others 
like them. But she must have at her disposal poems which are for 
children and not merely about them. In addition, she must be poetry- 
minded herseif; she must let her devotion arouse enthusiasm in her 
pupils. A love for poetry can flower in later life, but the likelihood 
is not great unless the roots have been planted in the rich soil of 
youth.” “Poetry in the Classroom,” then, is a most constructive 
move to foster poetry and it is to be hoped that no teacher of poetry 
will be without it.—J. G. B. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


To the Editor—It seems to me that the quotation from Mark Van 
Doren which you cite in your last Editorial is unhappily one of the evils 
of our times. The theory is that the world, now truly in a desperate 
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condition, is altogether hopeless. You are to be commended in noting 
that there is an alternate between the poet’s shrinking “into semi-dark- 
ness” and falling back into “pretense,” or expressing a viewpoint of 
“bitterness.” It is unfortunate, too, that those who succumb to bitter- 
ness should so violently attack those other poets who do find in the 
times a test for their courage, their faith and their persistence in sub- 
scribing to ideals.—Jill Fallon. 
Camden, N. J. 


To the Editor—All that Winifred Corrigan wrote in your September 
issue meets with my hearty concurrence. We would have more to cheer 
us in these trying years, if others would match your ideals of poetry.— 
Edward Grange. 
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